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at that time, as1 Charles was forced to divest him-
self of his regal power of dissolving parliament in
order to obtain the additional security which was
necessary before he could borrow the money. These
may at all events be taken as illustrations of the
reasons why personal monarchy was condemned as
a failure. It was unable to justify itself as inter-
preting the Common Weal aright, and it was unable
to retain the power of controlling the piiblic purse
either on ordinary or extraordinary occasions. But
though personal monarchy was a failure'in Great
Britain, sovereignty survived. "Levellers" appear
to have resented this persistence2, but sovereignty

1  16 Charles I, cap. 17.   And in the Record Edition of
the Statutes of the Realm, p. 103.

2  The struggles of the Levellers are of great interest, as
they illustrate the difficulty of putting into practice the
principles which were subsequently promulgated by Locke
(Pease, Leveller Movement, iv, p. 120).   They denied the
authority of any existing government and claimed that
England had returned into a state of nature (Ibid. p. 193) ;
but it was hardly the primitive state of nature, as the
army were anxious to secure the arrears of payment which
had been promised them by the parliament whose authority
they now disowned.  The Levellers were anxious to form
a civil society by adopting a written constitution which
should be a permanent safeguard against either royalist
or parliamentary encroachments upon personal liberty.
As the Levellers were, in many ways, opportunists, and
their position, varied from time to time they may easily be
convicted of inconsistencies, especially in regard to the
position of those who were not 'well affected' (Ibid. p. 270),
or who did not agree to their proposals (Ibid. p. 213).   At
all events their notion of the Common Weal was very vague,